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THE NEW MOON. 


By Will H. Ogilvie. 


Moon tonight!” you will hear 
them say, 
Turning their eyes to the glint of 
gold; 
But this, as you know, 
little way— 
For the Moon she is centuries old! 


“New 


is their quaint 


She swings like a boat in the darken- 
ing sky, 

A boat that is gilded from stem to 
stern, 
“Turn your 
wives cry— 
But every moon we have less to turn. 


And money!” the old 


Yet saint and sinner and baron and 
boor, 
In log-built cabin or marble hall, 
Happy-go-lucky and rich and poor— 
The brave little Moon has a smile 
for all. 


Her cargo has listed astern, this trip, 
And her bows are above the foam, 
But she ploughs away in the mists, a 

ship 
That is eager enough for home. 


Alone in the drifts of the leagueless 
heights 
Her course to the west she steers, 
Rail-high with the lore of a million 
nights 
And the legends of all the years. 


“New Moon tonight!” so the people 


Say; 
But the winds that cross her and 
croon, 
They have sung in her silvery sails all 
day, 
And they know her the old, old 
Moon. 


And the pine-trees listen and toss their 
heads 
And laugh in a splendid scorn, 
For the old Moon sailed by their cradle 
beds 
Before the speakers were born. 
“New Moon tonight!” So the people 
Say 
Lifting their eyes to the curve of 
gold; 
But this, as you know, is their quaint 
little way— 
For the Moon she is centuries old! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance opened its convention in 
London with the largest attendance 
in its history. We could give our 
readers as yet only the scanty reports 
from the daily press. We prefer to 
wait till next week and give a fuller 


account. 
At the recent election in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, on the question of 


bonding the city for the purpose of 
building new school houses and re- 





pairing old ones, 3362 women voted. 
The Cedar Rapids Republican says: 

A feature of the day was the vot- 
ing by the women on the building 
proposition. They entered into the 
spirit of the election with a zeal 
which was as admirable as it was 
commendable. No woman felt hu- 
miliated by going to the polls, and the 
contact with the politicians, of which 
much is always written, did not seem 
to be either offensive or harmful to 
them. The men everywhere showed 
the women the most courteous treat- 
ment. 


The New York Senate has voted 38 
to 3 in favor of giving the women 
teachers of New York City equal pay 
for equal work. 





xovernor Shafroth of Colorado tele- 
graphed his congratulations to the 
Governor of Washington when the 
latter signed the recent bill to grant 
full suffrage to women, 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Austrian Parliament to abolish the old 
blue law which forbids women to at- 
tend political meetings, also a bill to 
grant them the Parliamentary vote. 

Atlanta is preparing to have a new 
constitution. The Atlanta Civic 
League petitioned that votes for wo- 
men should be included in it. The 
committee of the Charter Commission 
has reported in favor of giving the bal- 
lot to women who pay taxes. For a 
fuller account of this, see the State 
correspondence from Georgia. 


ancient capital of 
has been ap- 


In Cracow, the 
Poland, a commission 
pointed to draft new regulations for 
municipal suffrage. Ever since 1864, 
women possessing either a tax qualifi- 
cation or an educational qualification 
have had the municipal vote, but they 
have been obliged to cast it by proxy. 
The commission now recommends that 
the proxies be abolished and women 
be allowed to vote in person. 


Louisiana 
Judge 


A married woman in 
does not own her own clothes. 


W. W. Ferguson pointed out this 
among other legal inequalities, in an 


before the 
The late 
widow of 
was a 


address given last week 
Era Club of New Orleans. 
Mrs. Caroline E. 
the Chief Justice 
strong advocate of 
In commenting 

woman's 


Merrick, 
of Louisiana, 
votes for women. 
upon a married 
inability to own any ap- 
parel, she used to say that the suf- 
fragists were often accused of want- 
ing to wear their husband’s clothes. 
but they did not; what they wanted 
was to wear their own. 

{n Illinois, 104 with 
an aggregate membership of more than 
100,000, have petitioned for a muni- 
cipal woman sutirage clause in the 
new city Among 
men—five 


organizations, 


charter. them are 
23 organizations of 
terial associations of different denom- 
inations, and 17 laymen. 
Eight individual men have just signed 
a petition on the other side. The name 
of one is undecipherable. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says that the seven 
others are mostly “physicians or den- 


minis- 


societies of 


tists.” 
They warn the Legislature that, if 
they vote yes, “respectable men and 


women will be put on the same plane 
with the dissolute women that infest 
large cities.’ At present, the great 
body of respectable wives and mothers 
are held on a lower plane politically 


than the dissolute men who _ infest 
large cities. Mrs. Zerelda G. Wal- 
lace, “the mother of Ben Hur,” was 


once asked, “How about the bad wo- 
men’s vote?” She answered, “You take 
care of the bad men, and we will agree 
to take care of the bad women; and 
we shall not have nearly so hard a 
task as you will, for there are not half 
as many of them.” 


The eight male “Antis” say of the 


ministers: 


“The most respectable of the male 
‘suffragettes’ are a few preachers 
who hold their jobs by the favor of 
the women of their congregations. 
Poor fellows! It is a matter of bread 
and butter for them to keep on the 
right side of their employers.” 

Considering that Bishop Samuel K. 








Fallows and many of the most emin- 
ent ministers in Chicago belong to the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, this 
is cool, to say the least. And how does 
it square with the assertion that the 
women—the “employers” of the clergy 
—are opposed to equal rights? 


In Norway, a new Parliament is 
about to be elected. The National 
Democrats and the Radicals, the two 
parties now in control, have both de- 
clared in their platforms for univer- 
sal womanhood suffrage. In the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention the 
plank was adopted unanimously, and 
in the Radical Convention with only 
a few dissentients. In the Conserva- 
tive Convention the question was not 
mentioned. The State Council has also 
recommended to Parliament to widen 
the municipal suffrage so as to include 
all women. Three-fifths of the wo- 
men in Norway already have both the 
municipal and the Parliamentary vote. 
It is now proposed to give these to the 
other two-fifths. 


In Sweden, a _ bill giving full 
suffrage to women on the same terms 
as to men, and making them eligible 
to office, has been introduced in Par- 
liament by Mr. Staaff, the leader of 
the Liberal party, and is supported by 
the whole executive committee of that 
party. Mr. Staaff, in his speech, re- 
minded Parliament that women had 
already been given the municipal vote, 
and had lately been made eligible to 
important public offices. He said, in 
closing: 

“If we judge women capable of be- 
ing town councillors, university pro- 
fessors, and physicians in the ser- 
vice of the State, there is no sense in 
pretending that they are too ‘imma- 
ture’ to take part in electing members 
of Parliament, or even to be elected.’ 

The Socialists also have put in a 
woman suffrage bill, and a third bill 
has been introduced even in the con- 
servative Upper House by the Hon. 
Albert Bergstrom. A majority of the 
members of the Lower House are 
pledged to vote for woman suffrage, 
and the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments has just brought in a re- 
port in favor both of Parliamentary 
suffrage for and of 
eligibility. 


women women’s 


CITY MOTHERS IN COPENHAGEN. 


A despatch to the N. Y. Sun says: 

“It was a proud day for the cham- 
viens of woman suffrage in Denmark 
when the Copenhagen city corporation 
the first time after 
the recent municipal elections, for to 
the city fathers no fewer than seven 
city mothers had been added. 

“The public gallery was filled with 
women, visibly delighted at the tri- 
umph of their cause. No little curiosity 
had been felt as to how the sexes 
would meet in the council chamber, 
but the result exceeded the most opti- 
mistic expectations. 

“Gallantly the gray-bearded council- 
offered the new members their 
arms and courteously conducted them 
to their seats. The ladies all looked 
solemn and somewhat nervous. Most 
of them wore black, except the new 
Socialist member, Miss Crone, a com- 
positor, who was resplendent in a 
white blouse and a hat with scarlet 
trimmings.” 

Councillor Borgbjaerg gave the ad- 
dress of welcome to the 24 re-elected 
members and the 16 new ones. He 
said, as reported in Jus Suffragii: 

“It is an historical event, it is a rev- 
olution accomplished under the most 
peaceable auspices, that women for the 
first time have a seat in this hall, 
elected by the votes of men and women 
of their own party. The eager partici- 
pation in the election by women and 
the fact that they at once divided 
themselves courageously into groups 
according to their political opinions, 
bear witness that women are ripe for 
direct participation in municipal work 
—at all events, they are riper than 
men were when they first obtained 
suffrage and eligibility in Denmark. I 
have never fancied that the participa- 
tion of women in the government 
would set back our progress in culture 
for 50 or 100 years, as has been hinted. 
On the contrary, it will inaugurate an 
ever increasing progress in humanity, 
liberality, and that love of mankind 
which has its deepest roots in the ma- 
ternal instinct. 

“It is my inmost conviction that the 


met last week for 


lors 





eager participation of women in the | 


elections, both in Copenhagen and all 
over the country, as well as the activ- 
ity that the elected women will show 
in the municipal councils, will pro- 
mote and advance political equality be- 
tween men and women. 

“Welcome to the municipal council 
of Copenhagen! May this new coun- 
cil, by the joint labors of men and 
women, work for the prosperity of our 
beautiful capital at a still more speedy 
rate than hitherto, under the bright 
standard of humanity and liberality!” 


The N. Y. Sun says: “Business over, 
the city fathers and mothers gathered 
about the coffee table in the big dining 
hall for an informal chat, wher mat- 
ters apparently progressed famously, 
for one of the new women members 
was heard to remark that she never 
thought they would have had such a 
pleasant party.” 

The seven women members are Mrs. 
Thora Knudsen and Mrs. Vibeke Sali- 
cath (Conservative and Liberal party), 
Dr. Alvilde Hoff and Mrs. Arenholt 
(Radical party), Mrs. Johansen and 
Miss Crone (Socialist party), and Miss 
Johanne Blom (Clerical party). 





WOMAN’S TRADE PAGEANT. 


The International Suffrage Conven- 
tion in London was preceded by a gi- 
gantic pageant, to show the foreign 
delegates the many-sided activities of 
English women workers. 

Seventy trades and professions were 
represented. Even the scrubwomen 
want to vote, and had a part in the 
pageant. Their banner was inscribed, 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” Par- 
housemaids also took 
part in the procession, and a delega- 
tion of fish wives from Scotland 
marched in their characteristic dress. 

The stalwart women who work in 
the coal mines of the North were rep- 
resented, and all the trades carried 
banners with appropriate mottoes. 
Both in ingenuity and variety the ban- 
ners were notable. The women doc- 
carried a banner with two ser- 
pents; the banner of the women polit- 
ical speakers bore a winged hourglass; 
that of the women journalists, a car- 
rier pigeon with a pen; women librari- 
ans, Minerva’s owl; milliners, a wreath 
women jewellers, official hall- 


lormaids and 


tors 


of roses; 


marks; teachers of physical training, 
white statuettes on poles; women 
printers, arms of the Caxton press; 


cooks, a golden gridiron; nurses, a Red 
women chainmakers, anvil and 
women jam-makers, Adam and 


Cross: 


chains; 


Eve on a shield, the ancient emblem 
of the fruiterers. 
More than a thousand women ip 


costume took part. 


THE NEW SAINT. 


The sharp 


suffrage 


Pope’s 
against woman 
within a day or so, upon the beatifi- 
eation of Joan of Arc. The speculative 
mind is at liberty to detect some con- 
nection between the two events. The 
admission of the Maid of Orleans to 
the community of the saints might 
have given rise to false hopes. What- 
ever may have been the formal tesis 
that gained her the saintly title, it is, 
after all, the warrior-maid and the 
saviour of France that the Church has 
exalted, and not a girl of simple 
piety. In the fact that she will enter 
tae calendar because of the man’s work 
she did, St. Joan will differ from her 
many beatified sisters. Was there not 
some chance, therefore, of the Maid 
of Orleans being seized upon not only 
as the patron of suffragism, but as a 
splendid justification for that move- 
ment? The only difficulty is that, in 
spite of her manly deeds, her entire 
career stamps the Maid of Orleans as 
anything but a new woman. Joan was 
not the equal of men of her time; she 
was infinitely their superior. Doing 
work that was repugnant to her na- 
ture, sacrificing herself for others, to!- 
erated only as long as she was need- 
ed, and then betrayed, burned at the 
stake, slandered after her death by 
her own people—this reads like the 
ordinary history of some ordinary, 
old-fashioned women.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


pronouncement 
follows, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Margaret Ashton, sister-in- 
law of James Bryce, has lately been 
elected a town councillor in England. 

Dorothy Dix and Prof. Charles Zue- 
blin will speak at the annual May Fes- 
tival of the New England and Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Associations, 
on May 19. 

Miss Nellie Revell, of Chicago, has 
been engaged by the State of Michi- 
gan as State press agent, with head- 
quarters at Detroit. She will write 
up State and County fairs as one way 
to advertise Michigan’s resources. 

Elizabeth Chesser, who has been in- 
vestigating the condition of women 
prisoners in England, says. that 
skilled workers are seldom found 
among them. It is generally the 
woman without a trade or an educa- 
tion who gets into trouble. 

Miss Kk. L. Todd of York 
announced that her aeroplane will be 
flight in June. Miss Todd 
is building her machine for one pas- 
senger and expects to drive it herself. 
Like the Wrigh. 
brothers, her machine has two planes 
and is propelled by a gasoline engine. 
She estimates that it will reach a max- 
imum speed of 40 miles an hour. 

Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, has written a 
letter that she said working 
girls than college 
reported. She 


New has 


ready for 


aeroplane of the 


denying 
better 
us was recently 


make wives 
girls, 
has never compared the two classes of 
this way, but always 
that college-bred girls 
make good wives. She is unable to 
account for the erroneous report. 

Mrs. Fanny Van Zandt, formerly 
known as the “Mother of the Texan 
Republic,” has just died at Fort 
Worth in her ninety-fifth year. She 
was the widow of the late Isaac Van 
Zandt, who negotiated and brought 
about the treaty annexing Texas to 
the United States. Mrs. Van Zandt 
took a prominent part in the affairs 
of the Texan republic when Sam 
Houston was president. She leaves 
103 descendants. 

Mrs, William K. 
tinuing her 


women in has 


maintained 


Vanderbilt is con- 


good public work. or 
years there has been a proposition be- 


fore the New York Board of Estimate 


to unite the halves of John Jay Park 
by closing a street, but nothing has 
been done about it. Now Mrs. Van- 


derbilt offers to meet the expense, and 
the city officials seem disposed to ac- 
The effect will be to turn the 
park into a great public 
The Shively model tenements 
she is to build lie just these 
and this move is a part of 
her plan for fighting tuberculosis. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, at 
the “Petition Tea’ of the 
setts W. S. A. 


cept. 
playground. 
which 
west of 
grounds, 


Massachu- 


last Tuesday, gave a 


brilliant review of Edward W. Bok’s 
recent interview against woman suf- 
frage in the New York Times. Re- 


ferring to his arguments (1) that Am- 
erican women could always get what 
they wanted, and (2) that their Easter 
hats proved them unfit to vote, Mrs. 
Gilman said that women who wanted 
sensible Easter hats had walked miles 
and 
that today the style of hats is designed 
by the man 
dinary creations were invented and put 
on the market by men. In the matter 
of hats, as in the case of most other 
things, women get handed 
out to them by men. 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, general 
secretary for the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity in Philadelphia, has been 
appointed secretary under the Russell 
Sage Foundation for the improvement 
of social and living conditions. The 
considered to be in 
many ways the highest honor that 
could come to a charity organization 
worker in this country. Miss Rich- 
mond will engage in writing, teaching 
and organizing along the lines of so- 
cial service that she has so success- 
fully developed in Philadelphia, and 
of which she has been a student for 
She will be in charge 
of all the work of the Foundation re- 
lating to the extension of 
ganization. 


in the vain endeavor to get one, 


milliner. These extraor- 


what is 


appointment is 


twenty years. 


charity or- 
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THE POPE AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 








The Pope is reported to have _ ex- 
pressed himself against woman suf- 
frage, to a delegation of Italian women. 
Some persons are predicting that 
those Catholics in America who have 
favored the reform will now feel ob- 
liged to oppose it. There is no likeli- 
hood of this. Some years ago a for- 
mer Pope censured the methods used 
in the campaign for Home Rule in 
Ireland. Thereupon a sermon was 
preached in the cathedral in Boston— 
and similar sermons in other cathed- 
rals all over the country—setting forth 
that the Pope was infallible only on 
questions of theology, and that in poli- 
tics he was liable to error, like other 
men. That distinction was pretty thor- 
oughly rubbed into the minds of Amer- 
ican Catholics at that time. 


Miss Katherine E. Conway, a prom- 
inent Catholic writer of Boston, was 
interviewed by a local paper as to the 
Pope’s recent utterance. She is op- 
posed to the ballot for women, and 
lately gave an address against it be- 
fore one of the “Anti” Associations in 
New York; but she promptly declared 


that this was a question not of re- 
ligious doctrine but of “political ex- 
pediency,” and therefore one upon 


which the Pope could not speak ex 
cathedra. When ‘Monsignor Satolli 
visited America a few years ago as the 
Pope’s official representative, he was 
interviewed on woman suffrage, and 
he likewise said that it was not a doc- 
trine of theology, but a secular ques- 
tion upon which all Catholics were free 
to think as they chose. 

A number of Catholics high in the 
Church have expressed themselves in 
favor of votes for women, including 
Archbishop Ireland, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Vaughn, Bishops McQuaid and 
Spalding, and Cardinal Moran of Aus- 


tralia. If any of our readers have 
Catholic friends who are feeling ner- 
vous over the Pope’s remarks, we 
commend to them a leaflet entitled 


“Some Catholic Opinions on Woman 
Suffrage,” which may be ordered from 
National Suffrage Headquarters, War- 
ren, O., at 15 cents per 100. A.S. B. 





THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN 
ITALY. 





No former Pope, so far as we know, 
has felt called upon to oppose votes 
for women. But the question has 
lately been forging to the front in 
Italy. The press despatches said that 
in the recent elections it was a factor 
for the first time. Candidates were 
questioned as to their views on it, and 
in one district a number of men in- 
sisted upon casting their votes for a 
distinguished woman novelist, although 
they knew she was not legally eligible. 

In Turin, just before the opening of 
the present Parliament, a monster 
meeting was held to advocate woman 
suffrage. The press reports say: 

“An unusual and imposing crowd 
filled the big hall of the Associazione 
Operaia, which holds 2,000; and there 
were numerous women of all classes 
and conditions. Many greetings were 
received, including one from Deputy 
Mirabelli, the pioneer advocate of wo- 
man suffrage in the Italian Parliament. 
There were letters of sympathy from 
the Teachers’ League, the Republican 
party, the Christian Democratic Union, 
the Socialist party, the Peace Society, 
and a great number of Mutual and 
Friendly Societies.” 

The meeting was arranged by the 
Woman Suffrage Committee of Turin. 
Town Councillor Avocato Cagno pre- 
sided. Among the speakers were Pro- 
fessor Carmela Baricelli, editor of 
l’Alleanza, Linda Malnati, of Milan, 
a well-known suffragist, and Teresa 
Moglia, secretary of the Turin Suffrage 
Committee. A resolution was passed 
unanimously, calling upon Parliament 
to give the municipal and Parlia- 
mentary vote to women having the 
qualifications required of men, “rec- 
ognizing thereby not only the rights 
enjoyed by women in sundry parts of 
the country before Italy became a 
united nation, but recognizing also the 








character of a representative govern- 
ment and the claims of justice.” 
A. 8. B. 





TWO STANDPOINTS NEEDED. 





The New York Nation says: 

“The recent demonstration of the 
woman suffragists at Albany was 
the most impressive yet made in this 
State. If there was a delegation of 


be} women in opposition, that was but one 


proof more that the movement has 
now to be taken seriously. The old 
way of dismissing it with ridicule is 
no longer possible. And it is now a 
country-wide and world-wide move- 
ment. People talk of it as revolution- 
ary, but the main revolution—that in 
the economic status of women—has al- 
ready come. One speaker against the 
franchise gravely argued that sound 
political ideas could be acquired only 
in shops and offices and tne profes- 
sions, and that, therefore, women 
could not be expected to have them; 
but the fact is that shops and offices 
and the professions are swarming with 
women. All this new stirring of theirs 
for political rights is the inevitable re- 
sult of their having to go out into 
the world to make their own way. It 
is doubtless only a question of time 
when democracies will find it expedi- 
ent to give them the ballot to go with 
their bread-winning.” 

This is all true. But there is an- 
other side to the question, less often 
considered, but of at least equal im- 
portance. 

While the life of the shop and the 
office gives business men a training 
that is valuable and a point of view 
that needs to be represented in public 
affairs, yet, on the other hand, this 
business life often leads to a certain 
blunting of the conscience and harden- 
ing of the heart, a too exclusively com- 
mercial outlook upon life. There will 
be especial value in bringing into the 
electorate a body of voters whose 
lives have been spent mainly in the 
home, the church, the charitable so- 
ciety, etc., and who have not been 
subject to the influence of “business” 
in the forms in which it is generally 
carried on today. 





SUFFRAGE AND WAGES. 





A recent case in Massachusetts is an 
object lesson for people who deny that 
suffrage would help raise the wages 
of workingwomen, now cruelly under- 
paid. 

Mrs. 
clerk of 


Lillian C. Tucker, deputy 
the U. S. Circuit Court in 
Boston, has been asked to resign by 
the clerk, Alexander H. Trowbridge, 
on the ground that her salary, $2,500, 
Last 


was “too much for a woman.” 
September, on the death of Benjamin 
J. Bradley, the chief deputy clerk, Mrs. 


succeeded to his position at 
received by her pre- 
decessor. At the time, Mr. Trow- 
bridge made application for her pay- 
ment with reluctance, and only at the 
request of the judges, who greatly val- 
ved her services. An official in the 
office of the attorney-general, in Wash- 
ington, had assured Mr. Trowbridge, 
he says, that the payment of such a 
salary to a woman in such a position 
was “quite unprecedented.” 

Mrs. Tucker has been in the ser- 
vice of the U. S. Circuit Court for over 
25 years. She entered the office when 
scarcely 15. Under the late clerk, John 
G. Stetson, she rose steadily, and was 
appointed deputy nine years ago. Mr. 
Trowbridge admits that Mrs. Tucker 
has great ability and that her work is 
excellent. But he says that she is 
ambitious, and that, being highly pop- 
ular with the judges, she tends to as- 
sume authority which does not belong 
to her as deputy clerk, so that he him- 
self has been unable to have his rec- 
ommendations approved by the court 
unless also approved by her. 

He considers that, “while women 
might do good service in the subor- 
dinate positions in the office, it is im- 
proper for a woman to hold a position 
where her dealings are constantly with 
men.” The whole tone of the clerk’s 
office, he thinks, was lowered by her 
presence. 

For these reasons, he, last Novem- 
requested Mrs. Tucker’s resigna- 
tion. When obtained, however, it was 
held up by the judges, who were 
opposed to her removal. Since that 
time he has on several occasions rec- 
ommended the acceptance of her resig- 
nation, and finally last Saturday he 
accepted it. He dismissed her sister, 
Miss Rollins, because her services were 
“no longer required.” 

His own resignation, he said, might 
be required by the judges of the court 
because of his action, since they sup- 
ported Mrs. Tucker. He expects they 
will pass on her resignation in a few 
days. 

Mrs. 


Tucker 
the same salary 


ber, 


Tucker has declined for the 


present to make any statement con- 
cerning her resignation or the com- 
plaints of Mr. Trowbridge. 


If Mrs. Tucker had been a voter like 
her predecessor, Mr. Trowbridge would 
not have thought her salary too high. 
But, although doing the work of her 
predecessor to the entire satisfaction of 
the judges, she is removed in order 
to give the salary to a voter with 
a political pull, 

Miss Margaret Doane Gardiner has 
recently objected to the statement of 
George William Curtis and of Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, National Commis- 
sioner of Labor, that the ballot has 
raised the wages of workingmen., 

John Neal, an eminent American 
publicist, affirmed, many years ago, 
that the vote had added more than 50 
cents a day to the average wages of 
the workingmen of America. If so, 
why would it not be worth as much 
to the poorly-paid and over-worked 
American working women? 


LINCOLN’S LATEST PORTRAIT. 





Mr. Henry M. Williams, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, a life-long friend of 
woman suffrage and a business man 
of high standing, has secured the lat- 
est photograph ever taken of Abra- 
ham Lincoln—“the last and the best.” 
It represents him at the close of his 
life-work, careworn, weary, and sad- 
dened by the death of 750,000 soldiers 
of both armies. Mr. Williams has de- 
vised a plan whereby he hopes to 
benefit the woman suffrage cause to 
the extent of one hundred thousand 
dollars. He proposes to sell stock to 
fifteen different responsible parties for 
$2000 each, and believes that each 
such siockholder should make twenty 
thousand dollars according to the 
estimates of experts in this line. 

It is proposed to publish this his- 
toric portrait, and to sell it by sub- 
scription at five dollars each through- 


out the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and continental 
Europe. All persons interested in the 
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| ASSUME POLITICAL RESPONSI- 
BILITIES. 

| 
| One of the most effective steps to- 
| wards getting votes for women is 
|}the frank assumption by individual 
|women of their political responsibili- 
|ties. The practical value of a vote is 
|as @ means of helping to govern our 
town, city, State, and nation. So long 
as women without votes show no ac- 
| tive interest in public affairs, men 
naturally are slow to grant then 
votes. Men naturally assume that 
women are content to have public af- 
fairs conducted for them by the men 
who now tax and govern them. The 
first step towards getting suffrage is 
to ask for it; the next step is to show 
an active interest in public questions 
and in the character and views of the 
candidates for public office. 

Political study clubs will therefore 
be important aids in promoting the 
suffrage cause by awaking in women 
themselves an intelligent interest in 
public questions, and a desire for 
votes, in ofder to make that interest 
effective. One cannot expect busy 
women to have an ardent desire to 
vote, unless they first have an ardeut 
desire to use their vote when they get 
it, to change existing conditions, or to 
prevent injurious legislation. Only a 
minority of men will be roused to 
give votes to women, unless women 
show some interest in the questions 
which votes decide. Voting is power 
to get certain things done, or undone, 
or prevented from being done. Every 
woman, therefore, should be con- 
vinced that she needs a vote and that 
her vote is needed. 

I, myself, desire votes for women 
partly because women ought to take an 
active part in making the world bet- 
ter. In order to make the world bet- 
ter, it must have better government. 
In order that justice may be done, 
every individual subject to law must 
have a voice in its enactment and 
enforcement. Because women, as in- 
dividual citizens and as a class of so- 
ciety, have special rights to protect, 
now neglected, and special wrongs to 
remedy, now inflicted, they need to 
vote. Because women as mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters, are in- 
terested in questions of war and 
peace, protection of person and tax- 
ation of property, marriage and di- 
divorce, child 





labor and education, 








army and navy, militia and police, 
currency and tariff, free trade and 
protection, they are needed as voters. 

In order to make women enthusi- 
astic suffragists they must be made to 
know and feel that government is 
their government, Congress. their 
Congress, Legislature their Legislature, 
President their President, the laws, 
the courts, the judges theirs to create 
and control in their own behalf as 
American citizens. 

Women, even without votes, are 
not politically powerless. Senator 
Aldrich, in his revision of the Payne 
tariff bill, has struck out the increased 
taxation on women’s gloves and 
stockings. Why? Because women 
have made a public outcry against 
those increased taxes, and the outcry 
of women, even without votes, means 
possible political defeat. 

Therefore let women take an inter- 
est in all political questions; let them 
unite with each other and with men 
tc make that interest effective. Let 
them study political questions and as- 
sume political responsibilities. 

H. B. B. 





THE OFFICIAL ANTI LITERATURE. 





The two “Anti” quarterlies, the Re- 
monstrance and the Anti-Suffragist, 
are at hand. In looking them over, one 


cannot help thinking with . what 
amazement they will be read fifty 
years hence, if a stray copy should 


then turn up anywhere. 

The Anti-Suffragist begins with an 
anonymous report of the hearing at 
Albany, fulsomely praising the “Anti” 
speakers, and accusing those who 
spoke for equal rights of “sentimental- 
ity, violence and a morbid hysteria.” 
‘Hysterical disregard for truth seems 
to be characteristic of the suffragist 
mania,” says this nameless critic; and 
still another article is headed “Hy- 
steria and Woman Suffrage.’ Other 
features of the issue are a letter from 
an anonymous “trained nurse,” an- 
other from an anonymous “Colorado 
voter’; an alleged quotation from Miss 
Ethel M. Arnold, which has been 
wholly nullified by a letter since pub- 
lished by Miss Arnold, expressing a 
quite different view; an alleged quo- 
tation against woman suffrage from 
Washington, who has just de- 
clared himself unqualifiedly in favor 
of it; and the charge that 
suffragists spread a false re- 
about Sweden, and that the 
Journal held back the truth 
fate of the suffrage bill was 
a charge the wild absurdity 
have already shown. 
Anti-Suffragist is marked by the 
inaccuracy characteristic of 
‘anti’ documents. It says of 
Lineoln’s letter declaring for suffrage, 
“That letter bears date of 1839.” The 
is 1836. It says that constitu- 
amendments for woman suf- 
have been defeated this year in 
Island and Kansas. In both 
States the measure was not a 
constitutional amendment but a presi- 
dential suffrage bill. It says, “Other 
suffrage bills have beene defeated in 
Massachusetts.” Nothing was intro- 
but the constitutional 
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duced this year 
amendment. 

The Anti-Suffragist is particularly 
horrified because Miss Shaw said that, 
in watching tne Denver election, she 
was struck by “the absence of sex-con- 
sciousness on the part of men and 
women.” The Anti-Suffragist darkly 
intimates that this remark shows the 
trend of the suffrage movement toward 
an abyss of immorality! 

“A  legislator,”” — anonymous, of 
course—is quoted as saying of Colo- 
rado, “I’ve been there, and seen the 
women drinking in the saloons with 
the men.” The person who invented 
this tale evidently had not heard of 
tne Colorado ordinance forbidding 
women to enter saloons, and the fight 
over its constitutionality, which was 
finally upheld. Women may be seen 
drinking in saloons in New York or 
Boston, so their doing it can hardly 
be called a result of equal suffrage. 

One article containing some sem- 
blance of argument is an effort to 
show that the suffrage States have a 
population too small to carry any 
weight. But that argument can be 
worked the other way just as well. If 
Albany contains more people than the 
whole State of Wyoming, London con- 
tains more people than the whole 
State of Massachusetts, and in all the 
city government of London the women 
have a vote. 

The Remonstrance is much less vio- 
lent and abusive than the Anti-Suffra- 


gist, but does not present arguments 





of much more weight. The April issue 
is largely devoted to a republication of 
the official statement presented by the 
M. A. O. F. E. S. W. at the hearing every 
year, which has often been reviewed in 
our columns. One distinctly false 
statement is added this time. The Re- 
monstrance calls this year’s vote in 
the Massachusetts Legislature “the 
largest majority in the House against 
a suffrage amendment for more than a 
dozen years.” For many years the suf- 
frage amendment was voted down by 
so large a majority that we could not 
get a roll call, or even a count. . The 
Remonstrance deliberately seeks ‘o 
convey the false impression that this 
was the worst vote we have had on 
this measure for the last twelve years, 
whereas it is the best we have had for 
the last seven. The last time the suf- 
frage amendment came before the 
Legislature (in 1907), the vote against 
it was almost nine to one. This year 
it was a little over three to one. 

We must also call attention once 
more to the coolness of the Antis in 
saying, “Our laws have been changed 
again and again for women’s benefit.” 
These changes have been brought 
about by the hard work of the suffra- 
gists, not only without the help of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association, but in some 
cases against its direct opposition. 
For six years the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. 
circulated, over its official imprint, a 
leaflet against the equal guardianship 
law. That law was finally passed by 
an almost unanimous vote of both 
Houses, but only after 55 years of ef- 
fort by the suffragists to secure it. 
Fourteen years ago, before the equal 
guardianship law was carried, and 
while the laws of inheritance between 
husband and wife were still grossly 
unequal, the “Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion”’ published a list of reasons why 
people should vote against woman suf- 
frage, and one was “Because women 
suffer no injustice in Massachusetts.” 
lor fifty years, the Antis have kept 
stubbornly declaring that the laws 
were already “more than just to 
women.” 

But perhaps the most significant 
fact brought out by the April Remon- 
strange is that this year, for the first 
time during the fourteen years of its 
history, the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. has 
not added one new name to its enrol- 
ment in twelve months. The Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. has added 8000. 


A. 8. B. 
DEBATE IN JAMAICA. 
We published recently the surpris- 
ing news that in Jamaica the govern- 
ment had with difficulty mustered 


woman suf- 
frage by a bare A Jamaica 
paper gives a report of the debate. It 
took place over an amendment offered 
by Mr. Cork to a bill enlarging the 
suffrage for men. 

The printed sections having been 
disposed of, Mr. Cork said now they 
had given practically irresponsible 
people the right to vote, why should 
not the privilege be extended to la- 
dies having the proper qualifications? 
He would propose an amendment to 
the effect that ladies who had the 
necessary qualifications should be en- 
titled to vote. He was certain that 
some of his colleagues, particularly 
the honorable member for Trelawny, 
were bound to support him (laughter). 

The Governor: Will the honorable 
member put his amendment in writ- 
ing? 

Mr. Cork: Yes, sir. I move a new 
section to the bill: That females hav- 
ing the same qualifications as are con- 
tained in this law shall be entitled to 
a vote. 

The Governor: Are you sure that 
the word male occurs in the principal 
law? 

Quotes America and New Zealand. 

Mr. Cork: That is my motion, and 
I am certain that I have the support 
of at least one other member of the 
Council. And I bring to the notice of 
the Government the good results that 
have followed women’s admission to 
full franchise in New Zealand, in 
some parts of the United States and 
in Canada. It has proved to be most 
useful, and if you give irresponsible, 
non-taxpaying men the right to vote, 
then you should give similar rights to 
respectable, taxpaying ladies. I seri- 
ously move that the section be added, 
and I hope to get the support of both 
sides of the House to it. It is bound 
to get the support of the honorable 
member for Clarendon, whose sister 
has most vigorously called attention 
in the public press to the disad- 
vantages women were laboring under 
in England, and expressed the hope 
that in any legislation in Jamaica he 
would not legislate against the weaker 
sex—the stronger sex, I find in my ex- 
perience, as they practically control 
the world. To quote the words of a 
great authority: “The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” In 
America they have lady mayors and 
lady sheriffs, and if we are giving 
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votes to non-taxpaying mankind, why 
not extend the franchise to ladies who 
have all the necessary qualifications? 


He Was in Earnest. 


Mr. Webb had great pleasure in sup- 
porting the motion (laughter) provid- 
ing that his friend from St. Catherine 
was in earnest. (Mr. Cork: I am in 
earnest). He did not see why a lady 
of property should have no vote, while 
the privilege was extended to her 
coachman. 

Mr. Corinaldi said he was not op- 
posed to the motion, but hoped it 
would not be tacked on to the bill. 
He was in favor of female suffrage, 
but it should be made the subject of 
a separate measure. To tack on such 
a proposal to the present measure 
would simply spoil the step in ad- 
vance that had been made by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Colonies Lead England. 


Mr. Cork asked his brother elected 
members and the Government mem- 
bers to support him. In Jamaica 
dozens of businesses and properties 
were being successfully run by ladies, 
and why should the franchise be given 
to non-taxpaying men, and yet kept 
away from these ladies? The colonies 
always led England in the matter of 
steps in advance, and there was no 
necessity to wait until England had 
adopted ‘votes for women.” 

The Attorney General was not 
prepared to accept the motion of the 
honorable member for Saint Cather- 
ine. The bill was to amend a section of 
the voters’ law, and the matter of votes 
for women would have to come before 
the House in the form of a separate 
bill. 

Mr. Cork: Then why don’t you in- 
troduce it? 


Will Introduce Bill Later. 


The Attorney-General: I will do so 
when the Government considers that 
it is wise and judicious to take such 
a step. He did not think such a dras- 
tic change as proposed by Mr. Cork 
could be brought in, in such a manner 
as proposed, and if honorable mem- 
bers wanted to kill the bill, they could 
adopt it. 

Mr. Levy said Mr. Cork’s amend- 
ment struck at the very root of the 
franchise, and the question was how 
far they should participate in the 
movement. He thought that ladies 
who had large vested interests in the 
island should have a voice in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the colony, 
but he would have to consider very 
seriously before he brought such a 
matter to a concrete head, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Cork. If the thing ma- 
tured, he would not say he would not 


go in for it, if it was introduced in 
the Council two or three sessions 
hence; but his elected colleagues 


would forgive him for not voting with 
them on Mr. Cork’s motion. 


Afraid of Women’s Vote. 


Mr. Cork said the remarks of his 
friends from Manchester and St. 
James convinced him that those 


gentlemen had never had the advan- 
tage of “petticoat government.” He 
instanced the great improvement in 
New Zealand, where women had equal 
rights to the franchise with men, and 
concluded by pressing his motion in 
the House, after making this sally at 
Mr. Levy: “He is evidently afraid of 
having an election where the ladies 
will come forward and say, ‘No, sir, 
we cannot vote for you. You are a 
bachelor, and have not followed the 
course in life that you should, so we 


won't vote for you.” (Laughter.) 
Mr. Corinaldi said there was no 
man who looked after the interests 


of the ladies more than he did, and, 
as he had said before, he would 
vote for such a proposal if it was 
brought forward as a separate meas- 
ure; but to pass it as a part of the 
present measure would kill the bill. 
If cornered, he would have to vote for 
the bill. 
Government Opposes. 


The acting Colonial Secretary said 
the Government could not accept an 
amendment making such _ drastic 
changes in recognized principles, and 
he would instruct the Government 
members to vote against it. 

Mr. Levy appealed to Mr. Cork to 
withdraw his motion. 

Defeated 11 to 8. 


On the vote, Mr. Cork’s motion was 
lost by 8 to 11. For: Messrs. Fitz 
Herbert, Myers, Grossett, Cork, Cor- 
inaldi, Webb, Dr. Love and Mr. Sim- 
monds; Noes, Messrs. A. A. Brown, 
Levy, H. I. C. Brown, D’Aeth, Cousins, 
Dr. Ker, Capper, the Collector Gen- 
eral, Director of Public Works, At- 
torney General, acting Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

It is noteworthy that no one said a 
word against the principle of the 
amendment, and all practically agreed 
that it must come sooner or later. 


The Colonial Secretary is being 
severely denounced in England for 
throwing his influence against the bill, 
and ordering the “official’—i. e., the 
non-elected-members of the Council 
to vote against it, thereby defeating 
it. A majority of the elected mem- 
voted for it. The Secretary be- 
leaving England for Jamaica 
a member of the Fabian Society, 
of whose 
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THREE WASHINGTON WOMEN. 


We publish this week the portraits 
of two of the Kangley sisters and of 
Mrs. La Reine Baker, all of Washing- 
ton, who attending the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Congress in London. 
We sketch last week of the 
Kangley sisters. Mrs. Baker is: Field 
Secretary for Eastern Washington, and 


are 


gave a 


is next to the largest tax-payer among 
the women of that State. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Massachusetts. 


The Petition Teas on Monday and 
Tuesday at 585 Boylston street, went 
off successfully. There was a large 
gathering Tuesday afternoon to hear 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, who 
gave an admirable review of Mr. Bok’s 
recent utterances against equal suf- 
frage. There were brief speeches on 
the two afternoons by others, including 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Mrs. Vibbert 
and Miss Blackwell. Petitions were 
signed, delicious cake and candy sold, 
and literature distributed. Many per- 
sons on the street were attracted by 
the words “Votes for Women,” in 
large letters on the show window, and 
stopped to look in at the display of 
suffrage posters, books and papers. 
Any local club that can secure space 
for a few days in a store window on 
a main street would find this a good 
plan to try. 

Against Proposed Tariff. 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for Good Government, of which 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw is president, has 
issued an appeal to the women of Mas- 
sachusetts, as follows: 

Interested persons are urging Con- 
gress to pass a tariff bill which will 
compel consumers to pay more for the 
necessities of life in order that their 
own particular manufactories or busi- 
ness may have special privileges. 
Specious pleas are presented to them 
7 hoodwink the public into believing 
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j}are to 


that by increasing employment this 
bill will benefit the whole country. 


We, the undersigned, believe that, on 
the contrary, if the Payne bill is 
passed a gross’ injustice will be 


inflicted upon persons in moderate cir- 
cumstances: inasmuch as the schedules 
increase the taxes upon some of the 
cheaper grades of goods much more 
than upon the more expensive kind, 
Under the proposed tariff many of 
the necessities of clothing and food 
be taxed, and this will not be 
done so much to increase the revenue 


las to give special privileges to a few. 


A tariff for protection is very differ- 
ent from a tariff for revenue. 

We believe that not only every 
householder but every consumer and 


| every patriot should be alert to the in- 


justice contemplated, whether or not 
he or she belongs to the class which 
| would most suffer. We feel it our 





duty to protest and to urge all others 
to protest against a revision of the tar- 
iff which sets at naught the pledges of 
the party of the majority in its plat- 
form. We protest against a revision 
which has not been carefully consid- 
ered by a commission of disinterested 
experts instead of by men, each in- 
terested to placate particular constitu- 
ents rather than to consider the good 
of the whole country. 

We call upon all women’s organiza- 
tions in this State to present protests 
to our Senators and Congressmen 
directly, and to see that petition 
blanks are placed in stores and other 
convenient places in their towns and 
that all are asked to sign them. What- 
ever is done should be done quickly. 
We suggest the following as a suitable 
form of protest: 

“To the Massachusetts Members of the 

United States Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Massachusetts, herewith protest against 
the proposed increase of tariff upon 
the necessities of life, and especially 
against those features of the Payne 
bill which, by taxing cheaper goods 
proportionately more than expensive 
goods, press the burden most heavily 
upon those least able to bear it.” 

We urge you to give this matter 
your prompt attention. 

Julia Ward Howe, 
Sarah Louise Arnold, 
President Simmons College. 
Mabel Loomis Todd, 
Amherst. 
Fanny B. Ames, 
Boston E. S. A. for G. G. 
Mary Morton Kehew, 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 
Katharine Bowlker, 
May Alden Ward, 
Mary E. Woolley, 
Mt. Holyoke College, 
Lucia Ames Mead, 
Emily G. Balch, 
Wellesley College. 





Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page ad- 
dressed the Cigar-Strippers’ Union of 
Boston on suffrage a few days ago, 
and the members took ten petitions to 
circulate. 

Lynn.—Mrs. Susana W. Berry was 
elected president of the Equal Rights 
Club at a recent meeting at the home 
of Dr. Sarah F. Meader, 10 Kenwood 
Terrace. Her election fills the vacancy 
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— 

eaused by the removal of President 
Estelle Woodruff Slocum to the west- 
ern part of the State. Louise Char- 
man was chosen secretary. 

Mrs. Berry and her sister have been 
conducting a rooming house in Wash- 
ington, D. C., called the August Bebel, 
in honor of the famous German. They 
were instrumental in forming a 
“Votes for Women” club, and several 
meetings have been held, at which 
well known suffragists spoke. 

New League in Amesbury 

Mrs. Susan §S. Fessenden on April 
22d organized a new Suffrage League 
in Amesbury. Mrs. Fessenden was invit- 
ed by the Board of the Whittier Home 
in Amesbury to deliver an address. 





The meeting was delightful. Choice 

refreshments were served, and the 

hostess, Mrs. Emily Smith, was charm- 

ing. A League of fifteen members was 

formed, with more to follow i 
New York. 


Equal Franchise Society. 

The Equal Franchise Society has ar- 
ranged to present the suffrage question 
at different German clubs in New 
York City next winter. 

Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn W. S. A. held its 
monthly meeting on April 20, at the 
rooms of the Y .W. C. A. 

In the absence of the President, 
Mrs. Loines (in attendance upon the 
International Suffrage Congress in 
London), Mrs. Hooper, first Vice- 
President, presided. Miss Margaret 
Carger gave a full and most interest- 
ing bulletin of suffrage -items, and 
Miss Harkins reports from the King’s 
County P. E. League and the Society 
of the Probation Officer. Senorita 
Carolina Huidobro, who was to have 
spoken on “The Women of Argent.na 
and Chili,” died very suddenly last 
week, and her place was filled by Mrs. 


Minerva C. Welch of Denver, who 
spoke on “Women in Municipal Af- 
fairs.” Mrs. Welch, who has been 


four times president of the State Suf- 
frage Association of Colorado, and is 
actively interested in public affairs, 
told us, very informally and in answer 
to many questions, of the status of 
women in her own State, the effect of 
suffrage upon them, and their influ- 
ence on municipal affairs. A cordial 
vote of thanks was tendered the 
speaker, followed by tea and a social 
half hour. 
Margaret Wright Hampson, 
Press Chairman. 





The New York Equal Suffrage 
League has elected Miss Mary G. Hay 
as president in place of Mrs. Belle de 
Rivera, who lately resigned. Twenty- 
one votes were cast for Miss Hay and 
12 for Mrs. Lydia Kingsmill Com- 
mander. 





Oklahoma. 





The Oklahoma women are working 


to secure the submission of a suffrage | 


amendment by initiative petition. The 
Daily Oklahoman says: 

Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer, headquarters 
secretary, stated yesterday that 
petitions will be ready 
tomorrow and that the 


ladies expect 


to start out with them in Oklahoma 
City early tomorrow morning. Mrs. 
Anna Laskey has charge of the work 
in Oklahoma City. The city has been 
districted, and there will be active 
workers in every ward. They expect 
to continue until they have presented 
the petitions to all the voters. 

The petitions will be circulated in 
every county and city in Oklahoma. 
Under the constitution it takes 15 per 
cent of the qualified voters of the 
State to initiate a constitutional 
amendment, In other words, the num- 
ber of signers must reach approxi- 
mately 40,000. The petitions are to 
be called in by June 1 and carefully 
examined as to their correctness. They 
must be filed with the Secretary of 
State not later than June 12. 

indian Women Leaders. 








| zation 


A unique feature of the Association 


is the Indian women’s department, 
which numbers among its leaders 
some of the most prominent women of 
eastern Oklahoma, Among them are 
Mrs. J. R. Harris, Chickasha, a Chero- 
kee woman, who is chairman of this 
department. Mrs. Narcissa Owen, 


Muskogee, mother of Senator Robert 
I, Owen, is vice-chairman. Another 
notable Indian woman connected with 
this branch of the work is Mrs. Mamie 
Porter-Farnsworth of Muskogee, a 
daughter of the late Chief Pleasant 
Porter. 


Missouri, 


Senator Hudson’s bill to make wo- 
men eligible as school directors has 
been defeated in the Missouri Senate, 
15 to 9. 

Senator Hudson said that, as wo- 
men are now holding the office of 
county school commissioner, he could 
not see why they could not hold office 





on school boards. 
The bill did not propose to give 
women the school vote. 
Georgia. 
The Atlanta Civic League has sent 
the following memorial to the Char- 


ter Revision Committee: 

“You are respectfully requested by 
the Atlanta Civic League (an organi- 
composed of citizens of At- 
lanta, both male and female), to in- 
sert a clause in the charter revision 
document, which you have now under 
consideration, which will guarantee 
to the tax-paying women of Atlanta 


the right to vote, in person or by 
proxy, on all tax levies and bond is- 
sues which may come before the 


people of this city hereafter for rati- 
fication. 

“Now, we appeal to you for justice, 
as you are Democrats who take for 
their rallying cry the immortal words 





(Concluded on 
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ROLLMAN 


MEATand FOOD 


CHOPPER 


NEW PREMIUM. 





Roilman’s Food-Chopper. 





Women who are wise will try to 


lessen household labor by the use of 
improved modern machinery. Instead 


of painfully chopping meat, fruit and 





vegetables by hand, a woman who 


knows enough to vote should save time 


| To anyone sending us two new sub- 


and muscle by using a food-chooper. 


|scribers to the Woman’s Journal at 


| 


| $1.50 each, we will send, post paid, 


Rollman’s Food-Chopper. It is an arti- 


the | cle of permanent value in every house 
for circulation | 


| hold. 
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A SUFFRAGE SONG. 





By Harriet Monroe. 





Oh, the winds are blowing bravely 
from the mountain-tops of Dream, 
From the snowy heights of Justice 
where the rocky ramparts gleam. 
Sons and daughters of the nations 
breathe in joy the living stream 

Of Truth that drives us on. 


Yea, the daughters long in bondage lifi 
the flag and shout the cry; 
Ours the burden of the race is—shall 
the race then pass us by, 
While we rust in sloth and weakness, 
and ourselves our power deny, 
While Truth is leading on? 


Sisters, brothers, one in purpose, one 
in duty and delight, 
Hand in band and heart to heart to- 
gether seeking out the right, 
Le, the fog shall roll away, and all 
the world shall walk in light, 
For Truth is marching on! 





MRS. CATT IN BOHEMIA. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt lately ad- 
dressed a large meeting gotten up by 
the Bohemian women in the great 
council chamber of the famous old 
Town Hall of Prague. People of all 
classes of Bohemian society attended, 
and made the occasion very festive. 

Besides representatives of the Bo- 
hemian National Council and of the 
city of Prague, and delegates from all 
the progressive political parties, there 
were present the American consul, Mr. 
Brittain, and his wife, a representa- 
tive of the British consulate, and Miss 
Martina G. Kramers, secretary of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance. There were delegates from the 
principal women’s organizations from 
all parts of Bohemia, and even from 
the countries of Moravia and 
Silesia. 

This was the first meeting of the 
kind ever held in this memorable old 
Town Hall, which had been the scene 
of many historical events. 

Mrs. A. Kuklova, president of the 
Czechish Women’s Club, introduced 
Mrs. Catt, saying that she came to en- 
courage and strengthen the Bohemian 
women in their efforts to preserve their 
ancient rights and to acquire equal 
rights for all. Facing a painting of 
Huss. who five hundred years ago said, 
“Lift up thy head, O daughter, and per- 
ceive that thou art a human being,” 
Mrs. Catt spoke on the two great ideals 
of our times: the emancipation of wo- 
men and international peace. She is 
sure that they will become facts as 
soon as they are well understood, 
when the world will see that money 
is better spent on schools than on war, 
and that woman’s place is beside man, 
and not three steps behind him. The 
Austrian Parliament took one step for- 
ward when it gave universal suffrage 
to men in 1907. But while it stepped 
forward with one foot, it stepped back- 
ward with the other in taking from 
women even the very limited suffrage 


sister 


they had formerly possessed. It is 
hoped tnis will not happen in Bohemia, 
where the have had equal 
rights with men since 1861. May Bo- 
hemia’s future be as splendid as her 


women 


past! 

Miss M. Tumova Mrs. 
Catt’s speech into Bohemian, and ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘‘the near future 
will show that we are still true fol- 
lowers of our righteous queen Libussa, 
who stood for equality of rights.” 

It was voted unanimously to send a 
telegram to the Emperor Franz Joseph, 
asking him to preserve peace. 

The meeting closed-after a speech 
by Miss S. Plaminkova in which she 
announced that Miss Tuma was a can- 
didate for the Bohemian Diet, and 
urged all political parties to support 


interpreted 


her. 

On leaving the meeting, Mrs. 
received great ovations from the peo- 
ple who were gathered in front of the 
Town Hall. While in Prague she was 
the of the Committee for Wo- 
man Suffrage and the Czechish Wo- 
men’s Club, which gave a reception in 
her honor. She also called on _ the 
ladies of the American Women’s Club, 
and attended the Bohemian Opera. 
She was deeply moved by the opera 
to be taken 


Catt 


guest 


given, which happened 
from Bohemian history, and repre- 
sented an’ uprising of the peasants 


against the tyranny of their lord. She 
visited the Ethnological Museum with 
Mrs. Brittain, and when left 
Prague, many members of the Woman 
Suffrage Committee came to the train 
to bid her goodbye, and “Au revoir.” 


she 





THAT SUFFRAGE POST CARD. 





We have received a number of in- 
quiries as to where copies can be had 





of the post card with lines entitled 
“The Anti-Suffragist,” and a picture 
of the butterfly, in Mrs. Gilman’s 
words, 

“madly climbing back 

Into its chrysalis.” 

These cards can be ordered from the 
artist, Mrs. Ernestine Mills, 2) St. 
Mary Abbot’s Terrace, Kensington, 
London, W. She has them in colors at 
$1.25 per 100, and in black and white 
at 62 cents per 100. So far as we 
know, they are not for sale anywhere 
on this side of the water. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Hon. Samuel J. Barrows. 





The sudden death of Hon. Samuel J. 
Barrows has removed one of the most 
useful men and one of the most lov- 
able personalities of our time. “Uncle 
June,” as he was affectionately called 
by hundreds of younger persons of 
both sexes, was well named. The 
longest summer day was not long 
enough for the amount of work he did, 
and the rarest day in June was not 
sweeter or more serene than his dis- 
position. 


Of Good Blood. 

His father was English, his mother 
half Quaker and half Dutch. Mr. Bar- 
rows came naturally by his interest in 
reform. His father’s mother was 
stoned through the streets of Notting- 
ham for leaving the Church of England 
to join the Methodists. Her husband, 
a merchant of that city, sold out his 
business in disgust, and came to Amer- 
ica in search of religious freedom. 
But much of the same spirit prevailed 
here. Mr. Barrows’s mother, a Knick- 
erbocker girl of New York, was dis- 
owned by her family for leaving the 
Dutch Reformed Church to become a 
Baptist. When her son Samuel was 
four years old, she was left a widow 
with five young children, and the little 
boys had to go to work very young to 
help support the family. Samuel be- 
gan at about nine years old as an 
office boy at a dollar a week, in the 
office of his cousin, the inventor of the 
Hoe printing press. He studied in the 
evening school, where he greatly ais- 
tinguished himself. Still studying in 
the evenings, he mastered stenography 
in a surprisingly short time, and got a 
position with Fowler and Wells. Here 
he worked for years by gaslight in a 
dark office, attending classes also at 
Cooper Institute. At 19, he volun- 
teered for the navy, when the Civil 
war broke out, but was rejected be- 
cause his health was not strong 
enough. Soon after, he broke down, 
and went to the sanitarium at Vans- 
ville, N. Y., where he paid his way by 
doing stenographie work for Dr. Jack- 
son. 

His Marriage. 

At Dansville he met his future wife. 
Isabel Hayes, a Vermont girl of pure 
Scotch blood, had married a mission- 
ary at 17, and gone out with him to 
India. Left a widow a year later, she 
returned to the United States to fit 
herself to go back to India as a medi- 
cal missionary. While studying the 
water-cure treatment at Dansville, she 
heard Mr. Barrows speak in the prayer 
meeting. She at once marked him as 
a man who ought to go as a mission- 
ary to India, and decided to try to per- 
suade him to do so. Instead, he per- 
suaded her to stay in the United 
States; but during all the years of 
their married life they have both deen 
missionaries of humanity. 

Work on N. Y. World. 

Mr. Barrows became a reporter for 
the N. Y. World, which was started 
with the idea of making it a thorough- 
ly good and high-toned paper. He did 
some remarkable feats in reporting, 
and rose to be assistant editor. 

Seward’s Secretary. 

He was Seward’s private secretary 
during President Johnson’s adminis- 
tration, and continued to hold the posi- 
tion after Seward was succeeded by 
Washburn and he by Fish. While in 
Washington Mr. Barrows arranged 
with the Columbian University to take 
down the lectures of some of the pro- 
fessors stenographically in return ior 
instruction in Latin and Greek. 

Studies for Ministry. 

From childhood he had been sincere- 
ly religious. As a boy he used to go 
on board the ships in the docks to dis- 
tribute tracts, and his first object in 
learning stenography was to take 
down sermons. At the time of his 
marriage he was a Baptist and his 
wife a Presbyterian. Later they both 
became Unitarians, and Mr. Barrows 
in 1871 determined to enter the Har- 
vard Divinity School. His wife en- 
couraged the plan, and told him that 
while he was fitting himself for the 
ministry she could perfectly well 
“keep the pot boiling’ for herself and 
their little daughter. She remained in 
Washington, and earned $300 a month 
by a variety of means that showed her 
versatility of talent. She did sten- 
ographic work for the government in 
the State Department, received $100 a 
month for acting as oculist for one of 
the Washington hospitals, reported a 
sermon every Sunday, and kept board- 


ers, cooking for them herself. In ad- 
dition, she found time to make her 
husband a complete suit of clothes 
with her own hands. 
Out with Custer. 
Mr. Barrows while in Washington 


had been correspondent for the Phila- 
delphia Press, and occasionally for the 
N. Y. Tribune. During his course at 





the Divinity School he acted as cor- 
respondent for the N. Y. Tribune, and 
successfully reported Agassiz’s lec- 
tures, which were full of difficult tech- 
nical terms. During the summer vaca- 
tion of 1873 he went out as. Tribune 
correspondent with Gen. Stanley’s ex- 
pedition against the Indians in the 
Black Hills. He sent a scout 250 miles 
through the Indian country with the 
news of the discovery of gold, and got 
the word to the Tribune ahead of the 
government report. The next summer 
he went out again with the expedition 
under General Custer, and he had so 
well proved his worth on the first trip 
that on the second Gen. Phil Sheridan 
gave him a horse and an orderly. He 
had great personal courage, and was 
always at the front with the staff when 
there was fighting going on, and all 
the army officers became very fond of 
him, as everybody else did who knew 
him. His gentleness and kindness, 
his sweet temper, sunny disposition, 
and abounding sense of fun made him 
a delightful companion. 
Preacher and Editor. 

After graduating from the Divinity 
School, Mr. Barrows studied at Leip- 
zig University. He returned to Amer- 
ica in 1876, and was pastor for sev- 
eral years of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dorchester, Mass., where he 
was much beloved. From 1884 to 1896 
he was editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter, ably assisted by his wife. Their 
friends had a standing invitation to 
drop in at the office at lunch time, and 
every day for years there was an in- 
formal little lunch party, where the 
leaders of different kinds of philan- 
thropic and reform work in Boston, as 
well as distinguished visitors from 
many foreign lands, sat around on 
cracker boxes if the chairs ran short, 
drank Mrs. Barrows’s steaming choco- 
late, and discussed all questions im 
heaven or earth. 

Prison Work. 

Mr. Barrows served a term in Con- 

gress from 1896 to 1898, and his fel- 


low members said that a Congressman | 


seldom made himself so genuinely be- 
loved in so short a time. Soon after, 
he became secretary of the New York 
Prison Association, a position which 
exactly suited him, and in which he 
did admirable work. He was appoint- 
ed National Prison Commissioner by 
President Cleveland, and was con- 
tinued in office by McKinley, Rooseveit 
and Taft. He represented the United 
States upon the International Prison 
Commission, attended the Interna- 
tional Prison Congresses, and visited 
almost every country in Europe, 
making a study of the _ prisons. 
He was fond of languages, and 
understood, among others, French, 
German, Spanish, Dutch, Latin, and 
ancient and modern Greek. At 
a great Unitarian Congress in Hun- 
gary, he read a paper in Hungarian. 
He was always picking up some new 
tongue, but Greek was his favorite, 
and he knew Homer almost by heart. 
He was a man of truly cosmopolitan 
sympathies, and had warm _ personal 
friends in all parts of the world. As 
a penologist, he had a high and de- 
served reputation, and was especially 
successful in his personal efforts for 
discharged convicts. But he befriend- 
ed innumerable men and women of 
many different nationalities. It was 
not uncommon for persons from half a 


dozen countries to make a_ friendly 
call at his home on the same after- 
noon. He was deeply interested in the 


Armenian question, and in the progres- 
sive movement in Russia; in the Ne- 
groes, the Greeks, the Jews and many 
more. It is impossible here to give 
any adequate account of his many- 
sided activities. 

A Good Suffragist. 

Mr. Barrows was a life-long advo- 
cate of equal rights for women. In his 
youth he egged on his wife and her 
sister to wear the “American costume” 
—allied to the Bloomer—and squired 
them about imperturbably amid hoot- 
ing crowds. He was always ready to 
write or to speak for equal suffrage; 
and he was a public speaker of rare 
charm. Cicero said that the finest boy 
was the one who had something of the 
old man about him, and the finest old 
man the one who had something of the 
boy about him. In like manner we 
may say that the finest man has some- 
thing of the woman in him, as the fin- 
est woman is she who can play the 
man in time of need. Mr. Barrows 
had a woman’s tact and tenderness of 
heart, added to the manly virtues. 
When out West with Custer, he mas- 
tered horses that no one else could 
ride; and he was also an adept at 
knitting and crochetting. Once when 
he had a long wait at a railroad sta- 
tion in Europe, he sat down, took out 
of his pocket a dainty bit of fancy- 
work that he was making for some 
friend’s baby, and proceeded to work 
away at it, to -the utter amazement of 
the lookers on. 


Mr. Barrows wrote: 

“Women have long developed their 
genius for housekeeping, and _ the 
cleanest prisons in the world are 


those which they keep. Questions of 
philanthropy are more and more forc- 
ing themselves to the front in legis- 
lation. Women have to journey to 
the Legislature at every session to in- 
struct members and committees at 
legislative hearings. Some day we 
shall think it absurd that women who 
are capable of instructing men how to 
vote should not be allowed to vote 
themselves. If police and prison rec- 
ords mean anything, they mean that, 
considered as law-abiding citizens, 
women are ten times as good as men.” 

Miscellaneous Work. 
was chaplain for years the 


He of 








Fifth Massachusetts militia; but he 
was also active in the cause of peace, 
an able writer on that subject, and a 
prominent worker in the International 
Peace Congresses. He had the degree 
of D.D. from Howard University, and 
was the author of several books, in- 
cluding “The Shaybacks in Camp’— 
a description of the delightful summer 
camp that he and Mrs. Barrows had 
for years on the shore of Lake Mem- 
phremagog—“the Doom of the Ma- 
jority’—a protest against the doctrine 
of everlasting damnation— “The Isles 
and Shrines of Greece,” and “Crimes 
and Misdemeanors in the United 
States.” 

He died in the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal at New York after a short illness 
of pneumonia. He had all his life 
loved music, had belonged to the Han- 
del and Hayden Society in Boston, and 
been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Oratorical Society in 
New York, and nad himself composed 
a number of hymns. Almost to the 
last, as his daughter and sisters at his 
bedside sang his favorite hymns, he 
joined in the song. His wife was ab- 
sent in Russia on a humanitarian 
mission, and when he knew that he 
could not recover, his every thought 
toward the end seemed to be for her. 
His mind was clear to the last. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Mabel 
Hay Barrows Mussey, and an adopted 
son, William Burnett Barrows. 

His place cannot be filled, either in 
his public work or in the hearts of his 
wide circle of friends. It is easy to us 
now to understand how the traditions 
arise that one and another great king 
or conqueror is not dead but only 
sleeping, and will some day return; 
for we cannot realize that “Uncle 
June” is reaily gone. It seems as if at 
any moment he might walk in. He 
had full faith in immortality, and died 
as calmly and cheerfully as he had 
lived. Ao 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





A sketcn of 
Benjamin. 


John Bidwell, Pioneer. 
his career by Marcus 
Washington. 1907. 

This 1s a handsome, well-compiled, 
and finely-illustrated narrative of the 
life, labors and achievements of a 
typical American pioneer of energy, 
aspiration, common sense and public 
spirit. Of New England ancestry, 
born in New York, reared in Ohio, re- 
siding successively in lowa and Mis- 
souri, he crossed the plains in the first 
party organized to climb the Rocky 
Mountains on the way to California. 
This beautiful region became his 
home in 1841. From that date his his- 
tory is identified with its wonderful 
growth and prosperity. 

A temperance reformer, a friend and 
protector of the native Indians, and a 
benefactor of his town of Chico, to 
which his widow has presented a park 
of 1900 acres, Gen. Bidwell’s life was 
a practical example of George Eliot’s 
ideal: 


So to live is heaven; 

To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing a beauteous order that con- 
trols 

With growing sway the growing life of 
mat. 


This memoir is full of adventure, In- 
cident and inspiration. John Bidwell 
considered the liquor traffic to be “the 
bane of society, the curse of mankind, 
and a national menace.’”” His motto 
was, “Control all monopolies in the 
interest of all the people,” and “En- 
throne woman with the ballot.” Soon 
after he came to California he had set 
out ten acres of vineyard, believing 
that the use of light wine instead of 
spirits would be promotive of temper- 
ance. But finding men coming from 
his vinery with unsteady steps, he at 
once closed it, dug up the wine grapes, 
and gave all the wine to a medical 
hospital in San Francisco. While a 
member of Congress in Washington, 
in 1868, he married Miss Anne Ken- 
nedy. Irom that time until his death, 
32 years later, this noble, industrious, 
unassuming, estimable woman was the 
mainstay of her husband’s existence. 
and aided him in his widespread acts 
of philanthropy. H. B. B. 





ANGELO HALL A SUFFRAGIST. 





Andover, N. H., April 17, 1909. 
Editors Woman’s Journal:-— 

I was pleased to read your good edi- 
torial on Angelo Hall's book, “An As- 
tronomer’s Wife,” but I wish you 
would make one correction. Mr. Hall 
was our pastor at the time we organ- 
ized the New Hampshire W. S. A. in 
1901. He gladly went with us to Man- 
chester to help. He fave as one rea- 
son that he knew it would please his 
mother if she could know. Mr. Hall 
was elected our State treasurer and 
served until his removal to Annapolis 
Md., so you will see he did take an 
active part in our State work at a 
time when we were very weak and 





small. He is a noble son of a beauti- 
ful mother. Although a very quiet, 
modest man, he did not hesitate to 
take a fearless stand on our question, 
and was a great help to us. 

You will be glad to give Mr. Hall 
due credit for standing for the cause 
his mother loved. 

Mary N. Chase. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Page 71.) 





of Thomas Jefferson: ‘No taxation 
without representation.’ ‘Governments 
derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’ 

“Under this banner, wage-earning 
men, native and foreign, were en- 
dowed with the franchise, by which 
means alone an individual can repre- 
sent himself or herself, or consent to 
his or her government. In this way 
alone can they secure to themselves 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,’ which the Federal Constitu- 
tion declares shall be guaranteed to 
every citizen of the United States. 

“We were given a hearing before 
the committee of forty-nine men who 
preceded you in an attempt to revise 
Atlanta’s charter. We asked them to 
insert a clause in their paper recom- 
mending the State Legislature to 
grant all women of Atlanta 21 years 
of age, municipal suffrage. Our pres- 
ent mayor was chairman of the com- 
mittee to which our petition was re- 
ferred, and he brought in a favorable 
report to the whole committee. 

“The women of Atlanta want the 
ballot, the right preservative of all 
rights; but if we cannot have the full 
franchise, please revise Atlanta’s 
charter so that taxpaying women can 
vote on tax questions and bond is- 
sues.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Lowell will attend 
Peace Congress in Chi- 


Mrs. George F. 
thé National 
cago. 

“Create a little heaven now, and you 
will not need to worry about your 
credentials for more of it by and by.” 

A new and revised edition of Mrs. 
Catt’s pamphlet “Do You Know?” may 
now be ordered from Warren, O., price 
two for five cents, $1.75 per 100. 

Whether or not women are more 
careful than men, the fact seems to 
be that automobile accidents when 
women hold the wheel are propor- 
tionately less than those with men 
driving.—Boston Herald. 

According to a writer in The Chau- 
tauquan, the entire woman’s club 
movement of Germany is unanimous 
in demanding woman suffrage, though 
the tactics are not militant. 

Miss Ellen Stone will speak in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational Building, 
Boston, at 2.30 P. M., next Monday. 
The W. C. T. U. invite all the read- 
ers of the Woman’s Journal to come 
and hear her. 


There is only one statue to a woman 
in Mexico, in honor of those who 
worked to throw off the yoke of Spain. 
This statue is to Dona Josefa Ortiz de 
Dominguez, at whose house in Quere- 
taro the patriots often met, a century 
ago. The statue stands in the Jardin 
de la Corregidora in the City of Mexi- 
co. It faces some of the government 
offices. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Why do you run your car so slowly 
these days?’ 

“With everybody carrying home 
garden tools, you can’t run over a man 
without risking a puncture.”—Pitts- 
burg Post. 





Small Boy (whose father is very 
bald, to nurse, who is vigorously 
brushing his hair: “I say, when shall 
I be old enough to leave off my hair?” 
—Punch. 


The latest thing perpetrated by the 
schoolboy who gets things mixed, is: 
“Vesuvius was a city of two thousand 
inhabitants, who were all destroyed 
by an eruption of saliva from the 
Vatican.”—The Congregationalist. 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. fe also 
offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 














tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, 


ge The Crepe are most distinguished in design, d 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in 8 sign, done 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 


Gray and White; very 


great demand, as they can 














